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Geographic Features of 
“Stockholms Skargard” 


By Bertil Hedenstierna 


Introduction 


East of Stockholm and its immediate surroundings lies one of the most 
extensive archipelagoes in the world, a quite unique landscape which 
hardly can be seen anywhere else on our earth. It is a rather special region 
composed of many thousands of islets and skerries. Only in its western 
parts are there large islands, sometimes joined to the mainland by the 
emerging coastline. The archipelago is known by the Swedish name »Skar- 
gard», and I think we had better use that word, because this geographical 
region has nothing in common with either the archipelago of the Aegean 
Sea or that of the tropic Southern Seas. 

The Skargard of Stockholm is well known to the inhabitants of the 
capital as a pleasant summer resort with sunglittering waters, tempting for 
lazy sailing trips, and with nice huts in green dells or on rocky shores. But 
in wintertime it becomes, even today, an isolated area as distant in time 
and space as it was hundreds of years ago, in spite of its proximity to the 
modern conurbation at the outlet of Lake Malaren. 

Perhaps it is just this isolation which has preserved so many ingenuous 
features of the Skargard up to our days, and has preserved the obvious 
influence of physical conditions upon the region. 

Perhaps the large features have little appeal for a foreigner who sees the 
»Skargard» for the first time, though he may be struck by its confusing 
diversity. Nor will isolated excursions give him more than a vague idea 
of its varying nature and of its countryside with its many different tradi- 
tions. A few pages in a guide like this can only give a poor description of 
a countryside which has received literary description by such authors as 
August Strindberg and Albert Engstrém and which has been the subject 
of essays and papers in many volumes. 

Many different kinds of coasts are met with round the earth. It is easy 
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Fig. 1. Typical view from the Middle Skargard with one of the white 
steam-boats which traffic this region. 


to find coasts rich in islands but it is this concentrated swarm of small 
islands, winding passages, and wide expanses of water that give the Skar- 
gard its unique characteristics. 

This type of archipelago is formed where the sea meets an undulating 
rock surface, previously glaciated, which is either sinking or being 
elevated. It is, however, only along a few coasts in the world that this type 
is found. We find it outside Labrador and Maine in North America, in 
Southern Chile, along the coasts of Greenland and, above all, in Scan- 
dinavia. 

About one third of the 2,500 km-long coast of Sweden is surrounded by 
archipelagoes. Our largest Skargard is outside Stockholm and reaches in the 
east as far as the even more extended Skargard of Finland. 

Stockholms Skargard is the area from Landsort in the south up to Bjérk6- 
Arholma in the north—an area almost 150 km long and 80 km broad at 
a maximum. Including the watersurface, the Skargard covers about 5,600 
km*, out of which only 1/5, more exactly 1,113 km? or 19,8 %, is land. 
Inside this area, whose limits may be stated by Long. 17°50’E and Lat. 
59. 55’ N, there are no less than 24,000 islands and skerries. Most of these 
—about 20,000o—are less than 0,1 hectare. Especially numerous are the 
islands and skerries in the north-west and in the central parts. 
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Fig. 2. The seaward skerries are small, ice-worn, bare rocks only vi- 


sited by fishermen. 


Regions 


From a topographical point of view, three main districts can be dis- 
tinguished. These are easily observed even from a look at the map. The 
stretch of coast from Landsort up to a line from Stockholm eastwards to 
Sandhamn is the Southern Skargard. A primary characteristic of this part 
is the marked orientation of the shore-line, the islands and the bays in a 
south-west—north-east direction, a feature, which is also found in the 
rest of the Skargard, but to a less pronounced degree. The zone of islands 
outside the mainland is unusually narrow, at the most about 25 km. This 
impression is strengthened by large surfaces of water, »Fjardar» in Swedish, 
which separate the islands from the mainland. Furthermore, there is a 
marked division of the islands into three different zones. The innermost 
one to the west contains a row of large islands, with characteristics like 
those of the mainland. Farther east lies a very broken zone of islets 
grouped around a few islands of about 1 km’s size. The outermost garland 
of islands lies as a wave-breaker against the sea and is formed by five rather 
small accumulations of skerries, very low and relatively recently elevated. 

The second main district, the Middle Skargard, is closely connected in 
the south with the Southern Skargard and it lies straight to the east of the 
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capital and has a seaward extension of more than 80 km. Nearest the 
mainland there are usually large, connected islands, the nature of which 
differs very little from the countryside of Middle Sweden. There is the 
same varied terrain, with small rocks, fields, lakes and wooded lands. Only 
the growing influence of the sea, which divides the landblocks by bays 
(Fjardar) and bights, indicates the Skargard. To the east, however, a fully 
developed island-world soon appears, with winding waterways and a tran- 
sition from cultivated and thickly wooded islands to more barren and 
eventually mostly desert skerries. To many Stockholmers this particular 
district stands out as the typical »Skargard», where thousands of them 
try to find suitable summer-houses, and where their families take a good 
rest during sunny holidays. 

Still farther out, larger surfaces of the sea are found, and the small 
skerries lie in groups, separated by rather unsheltered bays, a region, which 
has been called the »Skargard-Sea of Uppland», and for which there is no 
parallel on the earth. To the human geographer this middle region contains 
the most interesting parts of the Skargard. Here all means of livelihood 
from agriculture to fishing can be found, closely adapted to the natural 
conditions; here the settlement varies from estates and villages to lonely 
huts for passing the night. 

In the third district, the Northern Skargard, the zone of islands narrows 
to a few km’s width, eventually to merge into a straight coastline. The 
region has the shape of a triangle with a broad base to the south. A large 
part of the area is taken up by the belt of skerries and only a small number 
_of islands serves to form the transition to the mainland, which here has 
an obvious contact with the Skargard characteristics. 


Geological Features 


Geologically the archipelago belongs to the archean period. The oldest 
kinds of rocks, such as gneiss, granite, leptite and metamorphic limestone, 
are here represented, and thanks to glacial erosion and abrasion the rock 
crops out everywhere. The strike of the gneiss has determined the topog- 
raphy of the landforms and is very well observed in the bows formed by 
the islands and skerries and in the form of the valleys, especially in the 
Southern Skargard and in the Varmd6-region. This characteristic bow- 
form has probably appeared in association with the complicated folding in 
the archaen period, which affected the whole coastal region. The tectonic 
development of the Skargard has given rise to the irregular distribution 
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Fig. 3. Main tectonic features of the Skargard. a) strike of gneiss, 
b )marked carps and faultlines, c) large joints. 


between land and water as well as to the variation between heights and 
depressions. 

For example, the forming of the open bays is connected with strong 
flexure of the surrounding bows of rocks, which seem to have slid away 
from each other and formed a series of bays, larger and larger to the east. 

The lines of fracture, dating from different geological times and prob- 
ably simultaneous with the orogenetic periods in Europe, have been of 


quite great importance to the present-day relief. Like the whole of Middle 
Sweden, the Skargard is marked by fractures and fault lines, which were 
formed at an early age by tensions in the bedrock. In connection with 
later movements in the earth’s crust (e.g. during the Tertiary period) the 
lines of weakness were broken and sharpened. In a Skargard-region the 
faults and the joint-valleys are very conspicuous, since water fills the low- 
lying parts of the country and they appear as bays and inlets. The most 
common directions of the fractures are the same as those of the mainland. 
The most striking faultline is the big east—west one from Stockholm 
towards Sandhamn. It occurs in several places as the steep slope of a 
reverse fault. In the outer archipelago it is crossed by fractures in a 
SW—NE direction. These are as pronounced as the former one but wholly 
submerged. In many places (e.g. around Moja) they are recognized as 
nearly 100 m. deep furrows on the bottom, where they can be followed 
some 20 km. 

Around these main directions there is a great number of smaller frac- 
tures. The detailed topography of the islands is also determined by fault- 
ing movements. In the island world west of Moja no less than six parallel 
fault lines in SW—NE direction can be discerned. These have broken the 
earth’s surface into blocks. These are tilted and have a steep northern side 
and a gently dipping southern side. In consequence most harbours and 
habitations are located on this side. 

The strongly-dissected topography is conditioned by the crossing of 
fractures and by their intersection with the gneissbows, which in the 
-Middle Skargard strike SE—NW. It is also interesting to study the frac- 
tures which intersect among the islands to the east of Moja, where 
straight narrow sounds dissect the terrain into several rhombic blocks. 

It appears from what has been said that the fractures have been of great 
importance to the shape of the archipelago. The great faultlines together 
with the tectonic development of the archean rocks form the large bays, 
the waterways and the sounds, which divide the terrain into unequally 
large blocks. In these large features smaller fractures give rise to further 
dissection. All the islands have a very broken relief, with valleys along the 
zones of weakness. Where the lines of fracture cross each other, great 
basins have been formed. In these places the loose deposits are concentrated 
and the settlements are found. 


Glacial Morphology 


Another geological factor which has determined the shape of the Skar- 
gard landscape is the glacial erosion in the Quaternary Age, which can 
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Fig. 4. Low rocks and skerries with smooth, ice-worn surfaces towards the 
north, 


be better studied here than in the rest of Sweden. This is due to the fact 
that the bedrock is bare and the land has been recently uplifted, so that 
the marks have not yet been obliterated. The ice sheet has scooped out and 
accentuated the strike along the lines of weakness in the bedrock, and 
they appear now as valleys or sounds. On the bedrock, the action of the 
ice can be studied in detail. Where there are many cracks, the ice has 
removed blocks and stones, so that crevices and deep hollows are formed, 
in which the vegetation later has taken root. These hollows have been used 
by man for collecting rain-water—in many cases the only fresh water 
found on the outer skerries. 

Very typical of ice sculpture are the so called roches moutonnées, where 
the bedrock, its structure, the banking, the dip etc. have contributed to 
the shaping of the surface features. Especially in the outer parts there are 
almost smooth, ice-eroded surfaces which have been used as house-grounds 
or as drying-grounds for fishing tackle. In many places the ice action has 
formed beautifully vaulted and well polished rocks, much appreciated by 
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sun-bathing summer guests even though the smooth side of the rock is 
turned to the north—towards the movement of the ice. The way the inland 
ice has moved in these regions can be clearly seen from the numerous 
glacial striae. Rocks which have become frozen to the bottom layers of the 
ice have scratched the solid rocks and the directions of the striae have been 
determined by the movements of the ice-streams which have varied a little 
owing to local conditions e.g. deep bays. 

In the northern part of the Skargard several separate ice-movements are 
indicated by the striae-systems, but in the central parts the direction is 
more uniform. The oldest ice-movements are from the northwest but 
later they swing to a movement from the north and northeast and then 
swiftly back again. In the central and southern regions most striae indicate 
an ice movement from the northwest. The topography has very obviously 
affected the ice movements during the last stage of melting. There may 
have been calving-bays over deep channels or outside the skerry-region. The 
directions of the striae show an adjustment to the topography in sounds 
and on steep slopes but even small differences of altitude and slight rough- 
nesses have influenced the movement in the bottom layer of the ice. 


The Isostatic Adjustment 


The most important morphological element in creating the Skargard 
landscape is the isostatic adjustment. The continuing but now rather 
insignificant rising of the Fennoscandian Shield is a consequence of the 
pressing-down of the earth’s crust by the ice-cap during the Quaternary 
Period. 

At present the uplift is only about 0,45 m per century in the region of 
Stockholm but it was much more rapid immediately after the ice recession. 
The small present rise is enough, however, to cause obvious changes of the 
shore-line under certain topographical circumstances. Shelving beaches and 
shallow bays may change during a generation. It is not only the rising but 
also an accumulation of silt and mud by the waves and the sea-ice, that 
rapidly transforms shallow bays and sounds, which were navigable in the 
17th and 18th centuries into marshes and wet pastures. Several of the 
islands consist of different parts connected by low necks of land. Just 
outside Méja we can study the results of those processes by which long 
and narrow bays between rocky shores are silted up and gradually covered 
by a vegetation of reeds. 

As a contrast to this development the open sea and the wide bights wash 
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Fig. 5. Narrow channels and creeks are quickly filled up with silt. 


away gravel and silt from the rock surface. This washing takes place 
everywhere in the archipelago but mostly in its outer, more exposed parts. 
What happens to-day on the sea-ward skerries, where the rock is constantly 
attacked by the waves, once happened in the inner parts of the Skar- 
gard when their highest parts rose out of the postglacial sea. The 
thoroughness of the attack can be studied on Méja, where the loose deposits 
form only narrow strips between the bare rocks. 


Deposits 


The loose deposits of the region are mostly moraines which are often 
covered by other sediments in the inner parts but farther out only occur 
in thin layers in spots. They are however sufficient to form the foundation 
for an astonishingly rich vegetation, which makes the Skargard different 
from the treeless islands of the Swedish west coast. 

Where the moraine material is clayey it has been cultivated but in most 
places the clay offers a better soil. Its thickness is slight and only in the 
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_ Fig. 6. The loose sediments of Moja form only narrow stripes (white ) 
between bare rocks (black ). 


rather large islands there are entire clay fields. For the rest the clays form 
fine networks between the rocks, which may give rise to a lush vegetation 
of herbs and bushes but does not favour cultivation. 

Quite a third of the area is covered by wood but the trees are usually 
stunted and twisted. Only in the inner parts are there really productive 
woods. The conifers dominate but the deciduous forest has surprisingly 
abundant species on the fine sediments of the valley bottoms (oak, birch, 
aspen, ash, alder and hazel). The botanists have discerned different regions 
of vegetation in the “Skargard”, similar to those in the fjelds but in a 
west-east horizontal direction instead of in a vertical one. The luxuriant 
deciduous-trees are thus succeeded by the pine forest of the bedrock, 
which in its turn disappears where the large islands face on to the open sea. 
Here lies the conifer limit, outside which follows a 20 km broad archipelago 
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Fig. 7. The interior of the islands is often characterized by luxuriant veg- 
etation even far from the mainland. 


with birches and some alders and rowan-trees. Not until farther out come 
the really naked skerries with only creeping vegetation reminding one of 
that of the fjelds. The flora, far from being poor, however, has lots of 
special plants, grasses and lichens. Very characteristic are the willow osiers 
and the creeping junipers, in the recesses of which the most dangerous 
animal of the skerries—the viper—hides himself. 

Of the fauna the birds are to be noticed. Especially in the breeding- 
season in spring they occupy every islet and crevice. Most frequently 
occuring are eiders (40 %) and scoters (30 %), mergansers and razorbills. 
Previously the long-tailed duck was of great importance but it has been 
reduced in number by the tankers letting out their oil in the Baltic. 

From a climatological point of view the archipelago does not differ very 
much from the Stockholm region but the influence of the sea is obvious. 
Springs are late and cold, while autumns can be several degrees warmer 
than inland. The rainfall is somewhat smaller (420—570 mm) there and 
the cloudiness is less, at least in summertime, which has contributed to 
making the Skargard a summer resort.’ 

The ice-conditions are very decisive for the winter communications, 
which, however, vary from year to year. Normally navigation is blocked 
by ice from January to April, during which time icebreakers must keep 


1 The average temperature of Stockholm is in Jan. — 2,5°, April + 3,6°, July 16,9° and Oct. 
+ 6,4° C. The average precipitation is §70 mm. 
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Fig. 8. Duration of ice-sheet in winter. Figures give number of days. 


the waterways to Stockholm open. There are, however, winters when there 
is no ice at all and others, when the islands are isolated for up to six months. 
If the ice is thick enough it will faciliate the communications, but the 
spring-weeks are always very difficult, when the ice does not bear but 
yet obstructs the boat-traffic. 


Histo ry 


In rather late historical times the whole region has been lifted out of the 
sea and it was not until the end of the Stone Age (2 000 B.C.) that people 
could exist here. Even during the Bronze Age (1 500—500 B.C.) only 
small skerries were to be seen where we now see the large islands of 
Varmdé, Ljuster6 and Moja. During the following centuries, i.e. before 
and after Christ people could settle more easily and only then could the 
terrain shelter them from stormy weather and give them soil to cultivate. 
Only small parts have been archeologically investigated but all the finds 
point back to these centuries and so do the forms of the names of the oldest 
villages. 

We know very little about where and how people lived up to the 16th 


Fig. 9. Detail from an old map of 1704 made for assessement. The 
spaces with figures are cultivated fields or meadows. 


and 17th centuries. From that time and further on we have—as in the 
whole of ancient Sweden—quite unique drafts of assessments, schedules of 
population and cattle and different maps, which together make it possible 
to make a detailed investigation of habitations, land use and economic life 
from the beginning of the 17th century, sometimes earlier. Probably people 
lived under about the same circumstances long before that time, because 
the society has proved to be static, as far as we can study it during the 
following centuries up to our days and there are no reasons to assume any 
great changes in the manner of living before the development of an 
economy based on money. 

It is therefore very interesting to state that the population of the Skar- 
gard then was spread to about same extent as nowadays, but that it was 
not so numerous. The growth of the population was fairly slow up to the 
first decade of the 19th century owing to the relatively limited possibilities 
of earning a living. As in other parts of Sweden there was an increase in 
the population in the years before 1830, 1840—45 and 1860—7o. During 
the intervening periods the growth was less as a result of epidemics or crop- 
failures, even if these were not so perceptible in this district, where fishing 
was so important. 

The population growth was very intense in 1875—90 and before the 
first World War. In the central parts of the Skargard the population thus 
increased from 6 500 up to about 14 000 between 1850 and 1950. This 
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Fig. 10. Growth of population acc. to different sources 1712—1860. a) num- 
ber of tax-payers 1712—1825, b) calculated total population, c) totals of 
the Tabellverk 1751—1860, d) totals of schedules of population 1813—1860. 
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Fig. 11. Development of population in the total region investigated 1850— 
1947. I) population curve for all communities, II and III) Do without 
the two inner, now-a-days urbanized communities. 
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Fig. 12. Population registered for tax-paying and its distribution 1771. 
Each circle gives number of persons registered at every place acc. scale. 


development affects mostly the inner parts which are being urbanized and 
now are included in the conurbation of Greater-Stockholm. In the real 
Skargard-district there has instead been a decline—as is generally the case 
in the rural districts. This decline did not begin to be serious until after 
the first World War, but it has accelerated and after the second World 
War it has reached a stage which is critical for the economic and social 
conditions of the different communities. 


Fig. 13. Distribution of total population in 1900. 


The negative development of the population has caused the settlement 
to become regionally thinly scattered. About 1900 the distribution of the 


population was very widespread with isolated houses along the coasts, in 
valleys and on small islands. 


Population 1900—1960 


Communes 1900 | I9IO | 1920 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 
Lister. 7, I 697 I 789 I 768 I 67 it SOY I 298 I 0S6 
[Dypciter Se I 089 if, WIE I 099 DEVO} T2210) it WAT I 013 
Moja yeas. VAS Toa. | 760 7OS 637 S71 436 
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Fig. 14. Distribution of total population in 1940. 


The strong growth of population during the 19th century stimulated a 
scattering of the colonization but those people lived under such poor 
circumstances that the new generations would not accept them. The 
ownership of land had not yet been changed, but the ground still belonged 
to farmers and fishermen born and living in the Skargard. The com- 
munications were very sparse, and they had not yet given rise to a con- 
centration of the habitations. 

About fifty years later a map of the distribution of the population gives 
quite another picture. On the islands the dots have become fewer and more 
thinly distributed, while the inner parts have a population concentrated 
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Fig. 15. On quiet bays in the inner Skargard many Stockholmers used to 
rent a summer house and now they try to obtain their own cottages. 


in agglomerations. Every year that difference will grow more and more pro- 
nounced when the old people, who are the only ones still left in many 
villages, die. The emigration to the U.S. has not been of any great im- 
portance but the move to Stockholm and the present change of the structure 
of the population with regard to age-groups have effected the development. 
The number of children has gone down from about 40 % to 20 % during 
the last century, and the structure of the population has changed strikingly 
and shows a domination of the older groups. 

There are several reasons for the great and still growing depopulation. 
One of the most important is the unsatisfactory communications, especially 
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in winter. A defective economic life with few opportunities for work does 
not give reasonable means of support in the age of industry and an economy 
based on money. Moreover, changes in the ownerships have had economic 
and social consequences. 

At the end of the rg9th century the Skargard was influenced by Stock- 
holm in a new way. People from the capital began to spend the summer 
months there, at first in the surroundings of the town, but as the com- 
munications expanded, people also settled in the outer islands. After the 
first World War about 30 000 persons used to stay in the Skargard as 
lodgers in the houses of the inhabitants. During the same period—from 
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Fig. 17. Different animals as percentages of the total livestock 1628—1944. 
1. Cows and (as third narrow stripe) bulls. 2. Heifers and bullocks. 3. 
Pigs. 4. Goats. 5. Sheep. 6. Colts. 7. Horses. 8. Oxen. 


1850 on—there was also an increase of the number of assessment units 
and partitioned-off holdings to be observed. The growing population 
demanded a lot of new, small tenements and a more differentiated economic 
life made it possible for them to exist in those. Later when the depopulation 
began, most of these tenements were left and they are nowadays often 
sold to people in Stockholm. In all parts of the Skargard the farmers thus 
found a new source of income—in hard cash—by selling off small building 
lots. This development has caused a rise in the value of the land which has 
complicated the distribution of an inherited farm or island among the 
heirs and they are often forced to sell it to a building lot speculator. 

Great parts of the Skargard have thus changed into weekend districts and 
this jeopardizes the opportunities of the genuine inhabitants to earn their 
living. 
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Fig. 18. Fishing was partly driven from the outer skerries, partly from 
the shore around the village as here with a seine, which is put out in a 
curve and hauled by ropes towards the shore with its eventual catch. 


Economic Life 


In ancient days the Skargard was inhabited by fishermen and farmers 
and they moved eastwards as the islands rose out of the sea. Permanent 
sites could only be obtained where the lower parts of the valleys with clay 
and cultivable soil were broad and dry enough to allow cultivation. From 
the beginning of the 17th century there are very good maps made for 
assessment and it is possible to follow the evolution of the agriculture. The 
areas available for farming, however, were very decent. In the small fields 
only grain (bread-corn) was grown but equally important were the 
meadows and the small strips of grassland, which were the basis of the 
cattle-rearing. Both cows and sheep were kept in large numbers. Especially 
in the outer parts of the Skargard the cattle breeding was very important. 
Almost every island was used for grazing—even very small ones, where 
“two sheep could graze for one week” as the assessments say. From 
customs accounts and other sources it is possible to learn that products 
from cattle-rearing were among the very few surplus articles from the 
farms in the “Skargard”. Firewood and timber were also barterable 
commodities. 
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Although most of the inhabitants did a little farming and cattle-rearing 
it was fishing that once had made people settle in the “Skargard” and for 
centuries fishing remained a very important source of livelihood in the 
whole region and dominated in the outer parts, We might say that the 
inhabitants stood with one foot in the field and the other in the boat. As 
far as can be found out from maps and written reports, people fished from 
the shore around the villages for their home consumption. But the most 
important and profitable fishing was not carried on in the water near 
the village but among the small seaward skerries. These broken groups of 
islands were from the very beginning important centres for the seafishing. 
People seem to have fished mainly on about twenty of these groups of 
islands. These are situated very far out but they could be reached relatively 
easily from the villages and usually they had good harbours. People lay 
out on the skerries for some weeks partly in spring and partly in the later 
part of the summer. Early on special rules for carrying out the fishing 
and for the common life out there were developed. Round the harbour 
simple huts were erected for spending the nights in during the fishing 
season and on three of the larger fishing places there were small chapels. 
Of the fishing-grounds east of Méja Horsten, Gilléga, Nassa and Svenska 
hogarna can be mentioned. These grounds were not only visited by the 
inhabitants of the archipelago but also by people from the mainland and 
from Finland. The abundance of Baltic herrings and cod was attractive 
and the fish was caught not only for home consumption. The good catches 
here gave a surplus which was salted and then sold to Stockholm or given 
in exchange for grain from the farmers of the mainland. 

In the official list of customs-house receipts from 1750 there is an import 
to Stockholm of about 50 000 barrels, but above that there was certainly 
as large a quantity of fish exchanged without passing the toll-bar. 

Up to the end of the 19th century when the herrings from the west coast 
displaced the salt-fish of the “Skargard”, the seaward skerries kept their 
importance as fish suppliers. In our days fishing is the main livelihood of 
only a few, while the rest fish only for home consumption. Better tools 
and faster communications have furthered the fishing which gives between 
4 000 and 5 ooo tons of Baltic herring a year and besides that some twenty 
or thirty tons of other sorts of fresh fish. 

In the Skargard of today the decreasing population, the change of 
ownerships and a new, quite different economic system have caused a lot 
of problems. The area of arable land which had grown up to the end of 
the 19th century, began to diminish after the first World War. Farming 
then demanded modern methods and machines, which it was possible to 
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Fig. 19. Number of fishermen at some fishingplaces in 1680 and their 
homesteads. Circles proportional to the average number of visitors. 


get only on the large farms. The small allotments were no longer profitable 
and it was very difficult to find tenants and even labourers for the 
properties bought by Stockholmers. Rather the young inhabitants moved 
to town, and fishing, handicrafts and other, in earlier days flourishing 
occupations were given up. There is only one new feature which may be ob- 
served in the modern agriculture of the Skargard, the cultivation of straw- 
berries. Especially in the outer islands round Moja there are real fields with 
10—20 ooo plants. But cultivation of strawberries is a hard job and the 
profit is very uncertain. Anyhow there are more than 2,5 million plants 
in the coastal region and about 70 % of these are cultivated in the central 
part of the outer Skargard. 
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Fig. 20. Large areas cultivated with strawberries are found in suitable de- 
pressions in the wood. 


The communications have always been a vital problem and the develop- 
ment of the boat traffic reflects the different periods quite well. Until the 
end of the 19th century people sailed or rowed with small crafts and the 
Skargard was rather isolated. Between 1900 and 1930 new routes were 
opened and people and goods went by the famous white steamers to and 
from Stockholm in a mighty stream. About 1930itis observable that the car 
and bus traffic along the roads began to influence the number of travellers, 
and after the second World War almost all parts of the large islands could 
be reached by car via bridges and ferries. Only a few of the white steamers 
are still trafficking and in summertime the passengers use the roads instead 
and go by car or bus to given landingstages, from which small boats 
distribute the people to the small islands. In the same way fish and diary 
products are sent in to Stockholm and goods from town in the opposite 
direction. It is difficult to state whether good communications favour or 
damage the conditions of living in the Skargard. Of course it is important 
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Fig. 21. The extent of strawberry cultivation in the Middle Skargdrd. 
Number of plants in different villages 1943. 


that the products from the islands can be easily transported into town but 
the invasion of people in summertime must influence the Skargard in many 
ways and the ease in going into Stockholm must hasten the emigration of 
young people. The contrast of life and standard of living with those of 
the town is obvious and very few of the young inhabitants will remain 
out in the Skargard with its hard and strenous life. The metropolis attracts 
but at the same time it seems to spoil the old natural way of life, a life, 
which cannot be compatible with our modern time but belongs to times 
past long ago. 
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Fig. 22. The incarnation of the Swedish summer in the Skargard: a sun- 
ny sky, quiet waters, smooth bathing rocks and beautiful views of the sker- 
ries and the blue horizon. 


There are no or at least too few possibilities for local industries and the 
widespread and isolated settlements cannot give any solid base for either 
handicrafts or commerce. The tourism and the business in summer houses have 
a season which is too short and the whole economic life of the Skargard 
has never been organized to fit the hard specialized modern industrial 
society of today. The Skargard is now fast becoming a summer suburb of 
Stockholm, but I hope that it will be possible in some way to preserve some 
of its genuine old characteristics which are closed associated with the idea 


of Stockholm’s Skargard. 
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